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Words  With 
The  President 


THE  most  cheering  aspect  in  our  work  here 
is  the  increasing  support  given  by  regular 
annual  contributions  of  alumni  and  friends. 
We  had  feared  a  major  problem  in  current  fi- 
nancing this  year  as  many  who  subscribe  sub- 
stantial capital  gifts  to  the  development  pro- 
gram might  skip  the  smaller  donations  which 
they  were  habitually  giving  the  Living  En- 
dowment fund.  A  considerable  number  of  those 
who  made  substantial  pledges  for  the  major 
financial  campaign,  however,  sent  smaller 
sums  to  aid  in  this  year  of  stress  in  current 
financing. 

During  the  last  calendar  year  the  Synod  of 
Georgia  gave  from  budgetary  sources  $6,442 
more  than  its  annual  contribution  of  five  years 
ago.  Budget  giving  from  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina  was  increased  over  five  times  as 
much,  and  the  Living  Endowment  increase  was 
more  than  six  times  the  $6,442  increase  men- 
tioned above.  Although  we  are  grateful  to 
large  donors,  we  know  that  there  is  greater 
stability  of  income  when  support  comes  from 
many  small  donors. 

THE  Living  Endowment  support  is  now 
greater  than  income  derived  from  our 
$1,250,000  invested  endowment  even  though 
only  28  percent  of  alumni  contributed  in  1961. 
Even  if  you  can  afford  to  send  only  a  single 
dollar,  it  will  help  the  whole  college  program 
if  you  will  join  others  in  trying  to  double  the 
percentage  of  former  students  who  show  by 
either  a  substantial  or  a  token  gift  that  they 
realize  that  Christian  higher  education  is  of 
vital  concern  to   our  whole  nation. 

Sincerely, 

COVER 

Looking    through    the    columns    of    Belk    Auditorium 
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They   said   it    couldn't   be   done — but   Clinton 
1   did  it. 

PC's  little  hometown  community  of  8,000  res- 
idents raised  $317,774  in  March  to  launch  the 
great  capital  gifts  campaign  now  seeking 
$1,800,000  for  Presbyterian  College. 

The  $317,774  will  be  used  to  build  the  Col- 
lege's first  women's  dormitory  to  be  known  as 
Clinton  Hall. 

With  this  building  Presbyterian  College  will 
launch  a  new  era.  The  dormitory,  to  accommo- 
date 100  women  students  in  residence,  is  the 
first  of  three  planned  for  an  eventual  women's 
enrollment  of  300  (in  addition  to  600  men). 
Here  is  the  initial  step  toward  making  PC 
truly  a  co-educational  institution.  It  fore- 
shadows the  development  of  an  east  plaza  as  a 
women's   campus. 

Presbyterian  College  has  a  tradition  of  edu- 
cating a  limited  number  of  women  within  the 
framework  of  the  liberal  arts  program  for 
men.  Three  women  composed  the  first  graduat- 
ing class  to  receive  degrees  back  in  1883. 
They  were  day  students  from  the  local  com- 
munity, like  most  of  the  other  young  ladies 
who  have  attended  since  that  date.  Presbyter- 
ian, for  the  past  several  years,  has  provided 
resident  quarters  of  a  sort  for  15  women  stu- 
dents —  situated  in  a  three-story  wood-frame 
home  adjacent  to  the  campus.  Despite  this  facil- 
ity and  the  current  enrollment  of  47  women, 
the  program  and  campus  atmosphere  remain 
primarily  that  of  a  men's  college. 


The  erection  of  a  women's  dormitory,  en- 
couraged by  the  South  Carolina  Synod  and 
by  the  mounting  flow  of  applications  from 
young  ladies,  will  point  Presbyterian  College 
toward  a  program  of  broader  dimensions  to  in- 
clude the  special  needs  of  women  students. 

Clinton  exceeded  its  $300,000  goal  in  provid- 
ing the  funds  for  the  dormitory.  In  addressing 
the  final  report  meeting  which  secured  the 
objective,  President  Marshall  W.  Brown  said: 
"This  is  the  greatest  day  in  the  history  of 
Presbyterian  College."  He  pointed  out  that 
this  single  effort  in  the  small  city  of  Clinton 
and  nearby  Joanna  amounted  to  more  than  PC 
had  raised  in  both  the  supporting  Synods  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  its  1946  cam- 
paign. 

Three  of  the  local  leaders  are  shown  in  the 
picture  above  with  Dr.  Brown.  Reading  from 
the  left,  they  are:  R.  Edward  Ferguson,  Jr., 
and  George  H.  Cornelson,  special  gifts  chair- 
men; Tom  Addison  '38,  drive  co-chairman 
along  with  Robert  M.  Vance;  and  President 
Brown. 

Addison,  in  presenting  the  president  with  a 
sketch  of  the  proposed  women's  dormitory, 
said  that  the  tremendous  contribution  by  the 
local  area  was  Clinton's  expression  of  esteem 
for  Presbyterian  College.  Clinton  did  it  in  a 
big  way — and  Clinton  Hall  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  this  close  "town-and-gown"  re- 
lationship. 
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And  so  on  toward  the  $1,800,000... 

picking  up  where  the  local  Clinton  campaign  left  off,  South  Caro- 
lina Presbyterians  are  now  directing  their  efforts  toward  com- 
pleting the  $1,800,000  objective  for  Presbyterian  College. 

A  synod- wide  convocation  drew  more  than  400  representatives 
from  all  presbyteries  to  the  campus  on  March  23  to  get  the  cam- 
paign underway.  They  heard  featured  addresses  by  Dr.  C.  Darby 
Pulton,  recently  retired  executive-secretary  of  the  Board  of  World 
Missions,  and  Dr.  Fred  Poag,  pastor  of  New  Orleans'  St.  Charles 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  Alumnus  Fulton's  tribute  to  PC  is  re- 
printed on  the  pages  that  follow. 

Heading  this  greatest  campaign  in  Presbyterian  College  his- 
tory are  Dr.  Marc  C.  Weersing,  pastor  of  the  Spartanburg  First 
Church,  and  Robert  M.  Vance,  Clinton  banker-industrialist  (pictur- 
ed above,  left  to  right,  with  Dr.  Poag).  Through  their  efforts,  a  vast 
synod-wide  organization  has  been  formed  to  touch  the  congregation 
of  each  individual  church. 

The  latest  progress  report  showed  m  o  r  e  than  $1,100,000  sub- 
scribed toward  the  final  goal.  With  the  women's  dormitory  assured 
by  Clinton  efforts,  campaign  sights  point  for  the  proposed  n  e  w 
science  had,  dining  hall  and  additions  to  the  endowment. 
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Former  executive  secretary  of  Board  of  World  Missions  gives 


My  Case  for  PC 


By   C.    Darby   Fulton   '11 


Alumnus  speaks  to  Presbyterians 
assembled  on  campus  for  convocation 


T   want  to  present  my  case  for  Presbyterian 

College. 

First,  I  am  for  Presbyterian  College  because 
of  what  it  has  meant  to  me  and  my  family.  My 
father  and  his  brother  were  students  here.  My 
own  brother  and  I  received  our  training  for 
life  in  this  institution.  I  had  three  first  cousins 
who  are  also  graduates  of  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege. Seven  members  of  the  immediate  family, 
if  you'll  add  these  up,  owe  their  start  in  life 
to  what  Presbyterian  gave  them.  This  in  itself 
is  enough  to  place  me  forever  in  debt. 

I  was  brought  here  by  my  parents,  taking 
their  furlough  as  missionaries  from  Japan,  in 
January,  1907.  We  came  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States  by  way  of  the  Near  East  and 
Europe,  and  in  the  course  of  that  memorable 
trip,  we  made  a  brief  visit  to  London.  There 
my  mother  decided  my  costume  was  some- 
what out  of  date,  and  she  outfitted  me  at  a 
London  store  in  a  very  beautiful  new  suit.  I 
was  14  years  old.  All  of  the  boys  in  England 
were  wearing  long  pants.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  small  for  my  age,  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  best  that  I  be  in  style.  This  suit  came 
equipped  with  a  beautiful  pair  of  long  trous- 
ers. I  want  to  say  just  here  and  now  that  my 
pants  got  me  into  difficulty  for  many  years 
after  that.  I'll  explain  part  of  what  I  mean. 

When  the  family  arrived  in  New  York  on 
this  trip,  I  was  the  only  lad  in  Manhattan  who 
had  on  long  pants  at  my  size.  I  was  as  conspic- 
uous, I  felt,  as  a  giraffe  crossing  Times  Square. 
I  went  to  my  mother  and  complained.  I  said: 

"Mama,  I  am  a  monstrosity,  can't  you  do 
something  about  it?" 

She  said  "Yes,  son,"  and  she  took  me  down 
to  John  Wannamaker's  store  and  bought  me  a 
pair  of  pants  in  vogue  at  that  time  in  New 
York.  They  called  them  knickerbockers  or  just 
knickers  for  short. 

A  week   or   two   later  I  arrived   in   Clinton 


wearing  these  up-to-date  britches.  It  was  the 
only  pair  of  knickerbockers  in  Clinton.  On 
Sunday  morning  when  I  went  to  church,  there 
were  two  devilish  little  boys  there  —  one 
named  "Hap"  Neville  and  the  other  his  broth- 
er,— John — who  saw  me  coming.  They  acted  as 
if  they  had  seen  an  apparition.  They  picked 
up  rocks  from  the  sidewalk  and  they  threw 
them  at  me,  and  they  shouted  at  the  top  of 
their  voices: 
"Look  at  that  fellow  with  them  bloomers  on." 
I  complained  to  my  mother  that  I  was  the 
target  of  ridicule,  so  she  took  the  English  pants 
and  the  Yankee  pants  and  cut  them  both  off 
and  made  ordinary  Clinton  britches  out  of  my 
costume. 

That  was  almost  the  end  of  my  troubles.  I 
can't  regale  you  with  other  stories  of  my  em- 
barrassments in  those  early  years.  Here  at 
Presbyterian  College  and  in  Clinton  I  found 
friends — both  in  the  institution  itself  and  in 
the  community — friends  whom  I  shall  never 
forget  and  to  whom  I  owe  a  debt  that  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  pay.  I  have  known  all  the 
presidents  from  Neville  to  Brown.  Dr.  Neville, 
Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Douglas,  Dr.  McSween,  Dr. 
Parkinson,  Dr.  Jacobs,  Dr.  Brown — some  of 
them  I  have  known  very  intimately.  I  lived 
for  two  years  in  the  home  of  the  president  of 
the  college,  Dr.  Davison  McDowell  Douglas, 
and  his  portrait  adorning  the  lobby  of  the  beau- 
tiful new  student  center  carried  me  back  in 
memory  to  those  happy  days  that  I  spent  in 
his  own  domicile. 

Tohn  McSween  was  my  seminary  mate,  a  man 
whom  I  have  loved  and  admired  ever  since 
those  days  when  I  first  knew  him.  I  remember 
when  he  came  to  Presbyterian  College,  but  I 
remember  even  better  when  he  left.  It  was 
incredible  to  me  that  a  man  could  go  from  this 
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'/  have  known  all  of  the  presidents  from  Neville  to  Brown  .  .  .' 


institution  and  accept  the  presidency  of  Tuscu- 
lum  College  in  East  Tennessee  in  a  Republi- 
can area.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  South  Carolina,  a  southerner  of  the 
southerners,  and  now  had  gone  up  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  a  Yankee  institution.  This 
is  the  way  it  looked  to  me.  John  himself  ex- 
plained to  me  that,  when  he  accepted  the  pres- 
idency of  Tusculum  College,  this  marked  the 
official  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

William  Jacobs — this  man  was  my  closest 
boyhood  friend.  I  was  supposed  to  live  in  the 
dormitory  when  I  was  here,  but  I  spent  every 
weekend  at  his  house  over  there  in  the  woods. 
They  had  awfully  good  things  to  eat.  Their 
Sunday  dinners  were  out  of  this  world.  Jake 
shared  with  me  every  privilege  that  he  had 
in  his  home.  I  was  one  of  the  family.  He  was, 
I  believe,  the  most  capable  man  that  I  have 
ever  met  in  my  life.  He  was  a  mediocre  stu- 
dent— and  that's  giving  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt — but  he  dominated  every  activity  on 
the  campus.  While  I  was  here  and  during  his 
student  regime,  he  inaugurated  the  glee  club 
and  managed  it,  the  orchestra  and  managed  it. 
He  started  the  college  annual,  edited  it, 
managed  it,  paid  for  it.  He  organized  the  foot- 
ball team  and  managed  it.  He  organized  tennis 
and  managed  it;  and  he  brought  tennis  to  the 
peak  which  this  sport  has  achieved  when  he 
was  later  the  president  of  the  institution. 

William   Jacobs   in  Crisis 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  when  I  say  the 
election  of  William  Jacobs  as  president  of  this 
college  stands  out  in  my  memory  as  the  great 
incongruity  of  life.  Here  was  a  rambunctious 
boy,  full  to  overflowing  with  mischief ...  al- 
ways in  trouble  with  his  elders  one  way  or 
another  .  . .  imaginative,  creative,  full  of  life  . . . 
overflowing  with  capacity.  But  never  during 
our  boyhood  years  of  association  could  I  have 
pictured  him  in  the  roll  of  the  president  of 
the  college,  because  he  was  always  in  trouble 
with  the  administration.  But  he  brought  to 
this  institution — at  a  time  of  great  crisis  and 
need — his  wonderful  capacity  and  versatility, 
his  tremendous  gift  for  promotion,  and  pulled 
it  out  of  the  fire,  so  to  speak,  at  a  time  its  very 
life  was  threatened. 

I  think  of  the  resourcefulness  of  William 
Jacobs.  I  think  the  story  I  am  about  to  tell 
you  is  true.  They  tell  me  that  once  while  he 
was  president  of  the  college,  the  ministers  of 
Clinton  became  concerned  because  the  college 
students  did  not  seem  to  be  attending  the 
church  services  as  they  should.  They  register- 
ed their  complaint  with  the  president  of  the 
college,  and  Dr.  Jacobs  was  asked  to  appear. 


He  took  his  notebook  out  (he  always  carried 
one  with  him)   and  he  said: 

"Now  gentlemen,  I  wonder  if  you  would 
give  me  the  exact  facts." 

Turning  to  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  said:  "How  many  of  the  boys 
would  you  say  were  at  your  church  on  Sun- 
day morning."  And  the  pastor  gave  him  a 
figure. 

Then  he  inquired  of  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church.  Well,  the  Baptist  minister  didn't  want 
to  be  outdone  by  the  Presbyterian  minister,  so 
he  gave  him  a  liberal  figure.  Jake  turned  to 
the  Methodist  minister  and  the  ARP  minister 
and  on  down  the  line,  and  when  he  got  through, 
he  drew  a  line  and  added  it  up  and  said: 

"Well,  brethern,  I  feel  greatly  relieved. 
Things  are  not  as  bad  as  I  had  feared.  Your 
figures  show  that  we  had  a  total  of  318  stu- 
dents in  attendance  at  the  various  churches 
last  Sunday,  and  we  have  only  273  on  the  roll." 

There  is  one  president  whom  I  have  not  men- 
tioned, Dr.  A.  E.  Spencer.  And  the  reason 
I  did  not  mention  him  in  the  succession  is  sim- 
ply that  he  was  president  so  many  times,  I 
didn't  know  just  where  to  fit  him  in.  He  was 
always  the  interim  president.  Whenever  a  pres- 
ident resigned  and  they  had  to  get  another 
one,  Dr.  Spencer  stepped  in  to  take  over  the 
responsibilities.  Of  all  the  personal  characters 
who  have  influenced  me,  I  cannot  think  of  one 
whose  influence  played  more  deeply  upon  my 
life  than  Dr.  Spencer's. 

Do  you  know  what  he  did  for  me?  When  I 
came  here  at  14,  wearing  short  pants,  entering 
preparatory  college  in  January,  he  took  me 
alone  in  a  Greek  class  for  five  hours  a  week 
and  coached  me  so  that  I  could  catch  up  with 
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my  class.  Then  in  my  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years,  I  went  along  with  the  other  fel- 
lows. And  when  I  decided  to  continue  in  junior 
and  senior  Greek,  Dr.  Spencer  took  me  again, 
alone,  for  three  hours  a  week  until  I  completed 
my  study  of  that  subject. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  dedication  — 
sacrificial  commitment  —  and  this  is  what  has 
helped  to  make  life  here  at  Presbyterian. 
Presbyterian  College,  more  than  any  other 
single  influence,  has  given  direction  and 
character  to  my  own  life.  Here  I  met  with 
men  of  high  principles,  of  godly  character, 
qualified  to  lead  and  to  mold  the  lives  of 
young  men.  Here  I  met  fellow  students  who 
were  dedicated. 

I  think  of  a  young  man  who  came  out  of  the 
country  from  Mountville  and  made  his  mark 
in  the  annals  of  PC.  He  became  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church,  was 
pastor  of  several  of  their  larger  city  churches 
and  finally  became  president  of  their  great  in- 
stitution for  the  training  of  the  ministry,  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Ellis  Fuller  could  knock  the 
hide  off  a  baseball.  He  had  social  qualities  that 
few  possess.  He  had  an  entre  into  every  home 
in  Clinton.  Whether  he  had  a  date  or  not,  the 
young  ladies  always  welcomed  him  when  he 
came.  He  was  good  in  sports;  he  was  good  in 
his  studies.  The  old  chapel  use  to  ring  with 
his  oratory.  And  never  once  in  four  years  of 
association  with  him  did  I  hear  one  off-color 
word  or  one  word  of  profanity. 

Little  wonder  the  students  of  Presbyterian 
College  made  their  impression  upon  our  lives 
as  well.  And  so  one  day  in  early  June,  1911, 
with  my  diploma  in  my  hand — just  after  the 
commencement  exercises  were  over  and  every 
body  had  gone  home — I  lay  under  the  big  tree 


Dr.  C.  Darby  Fulton,  class  of  1911,  is  pictured 
at  far  right  discussing  the  Presbyterian  College 
development  program  with  Dr.  I.  M.  Bagnal,  pastor 
of  the  Bennettsville  (S  C)  Presbyterian  Church  and 
chairman  of  the  campaign  executive  committee,  and 
Mrs.  Rex  Josey  of  Manning.  S.  C,  head  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Board  of  Women's  Work,  who  is 
state  women's  chairman  for  the  drive. 

Dr.  Fulton,  a  former  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian US  General  Assembly,  retired  last  fall  after 
30  years  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
World  Missions.  Since  that  time,  he  has  been  teach- 
ing at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary.  After  re- 
ceiving his  BA  from  Presbyterian  College  in  1911, 
he  acquired  his  master's  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  his  BD  from  Columbia  Seminary, 
then  served  eight  years  as  a  foreign  missionary. 


which  I  saw  again  this  morning,  and  I  dedica- 
ted myself  there  to  the  service  of  Christ  and 
set  the  course  and  direction  of  my  life. 

I  am  for  Presbyterian  College  because  of 
the  confidence  that  the  college's  history  in- 
spires in  me.  You  can't  imagine  what  I  saw 
when  I  first  came  to  this  campus.  There  was 
one  building  on  it.  It  was  then  called  Alumni 
Hall,  and  today  it's  known  as  the  Doyle  In- 
firmary. But  if  you  want  to  see  it  as  it  was, 
strip  the  white  paint  off,  take  away  the  col- 
umns, the  decorations,  imagine  the  square  cube 
three  stories  high,  with  no  running  water  and 
no  bathrooms. 

Back  behind  it  on  the  other  side  there  was 
a  framed  building  we  called  the  cottage.  It 
has  been  moved  from  where  it  was.  It  used 
to  stand  about  where  the  little  football  ticket 
office  is  now.  By  the  side  of  the  cottage,  in 
which  my  room  was  included,  there  was  a  big 
pile  of  wood,  and  every  student,  together  with 
his  roommate,  owned  an  ax.  We  split  our  wood, 
carted  it  up  to  the  third  floor  and  made  a 
blazing  fire  in  the  open  fireplace.  We  took  our 
baths  in  a  galvanized  tin  tub  which  we  placed 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  flames  without  ac- 
tually scorching  ourselves.  There  was  a  pump 
between  the  old  Alumni  Hall  and  the  cottage. 
We  took  our  pails  down  there,  pumped  them 
full  of  watter  and  lugged  these  up  to  our  rooms, 
wherever  they  were.  This  was  Presbyterian 
College. 

■The  administration  and  classroom  building 
stood  on  the  campus  of  Thornwell.  We 
walked  the  distance  between.  Neville  Hall  was 
under  construction  and  was  completed  a  few 
months  after  I  arrived  here.  The  next  building 
to  be  constructed  was  Laurens  Hall,  which  was 
the  ultimate  in  student  comfort  in  that  day. 
They  had  a  middle  room  and  one  little  room 
on  each  side  as  bedrooms  and  a  pot-bellied 
stove  —  tremendous  improvement  over  the 
open  fireplace. 

Skuttles  and  coal  and  shovel,  this  was 
Presbyterian  College  in  those  days.  All  the 
rest  of  it  has  come  since  I  left.  This  whole  row 
of  buildings  on  this  side  and  over  there  across 
the  plaza,  and  Smyth  hall,  the  gymnasium,  the 
central  heating  plant — all  of  this  is  new. 

I  think  of  the  struggle  through  the  years 
when  Presbyterian  was  poor,  and  hardship  and 
discouragement  were  the  lot  of  those  who  led 
this  institution.  And  then  the  great  depression 
came,  and  men  served  with  great  sacrifice  and 
dedication  to  save  our  beloved  institution  from 
complete  collapse.  And  the  wonderful  thing 
that  we  see  here  today — which  could  not  be 
any  more  startling  to  me  than  Disneyland  is 
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'The  world  needs  Presbyterian  College 


—  this  array  of  substantial  and  impressive 
buildings  is  the  result  of  blood,  sweat,  tears, 
prayer,  faith.  We  of  this  generation  are  not 
going  to  be  untrue  to  the  traditions  and  the 
heritages  that  are  ours  today. 

I  have  seen  the  student  body  grow  from  75 
to  over  500.  I  have  seen  Presbyterian  take  its 
established  place  in  public  respect  and  recog- 
nition. And  to  the  love  and  hopes  that  we  had 
all  these  years  for  Presbyterian  now  have 
been  added  fulfillment  and  pride. 

I  am  for  Presbyterian  because  the  church 
needs  her  product.  Did  you  know  that  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  is 
faced  today  with  a  critical  minsterial  stortage? 
There  are  839  vacant  churches  throughout  our 
General  Assembly.  Last  year,  there  was  a  de- 
cline of  83  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry:  932  in  1960;  850  in  1961.  The  present 
output  of  our  seminaries  produces  only  65  to 
75  percent  of  the  ministers  that  are  needed  to 
keep  our  church  going.  The  enrollment  in  our 
seminaries  is  declining,  and  the  chief  source 
of  supply  to  which  our  church  must  look  is  the 
Christian  college  and  particularly  its  own 
Presbyterian  colleges. 

I  am  having  the  happy  privilege  now  of 
teaching  at  Columbia  Seminary.  I  took  the 
catalog  a  few  days  ago  and  made  a  study. 
Presbyterian  College  is  providing  a  larger  num- 
ber of  students  at  Columbia  Seminary  than  any 
other  single  institution.  There  are  28  alumni 
of  Presbyterian  down  there  in  Decatur  today. 
The  chief  source  and  hope  for  the  supplying 
of  the  needs  of  the  supporting  synods  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  is  the  institution  that  we 
have  come  today  to  honor  and  to  promote. 

T  astly,  just  this  word.  I  am  for  Presbyterian 
because  the  whole  world  needs  the  stabiliz- 
ing influence  of  character  and  faith  that  this 
institution  can  provide.  Our  world  has  made 
wonderful  progress  in  the  realm  of  scientific 
knowledge.  We  stand  today  at  the  point  of 
civilization's  fartherest  advance,  and  yet  the 
whole  world  is  haunted  by  strange  misgivings 
and  fears.  The  terrifying  power  of  the  mate- 
rial instruments  that  science  and  technology 
have  developed,  fills  our  days  with  forebod- 
ing of  destruction  and  horror.  And  yet,  friends, 
you  and  I  know  that  it  is  not  actually  the  rock- 
ets and  bombs  that  we  fear.  Underlying  all  of 
this  lies  a  basic  distrust  of  man  for  man.  We 
are  not  sure  about  the  motives  and  intentions 
of  our  fellow  human  beings.  If  we  could  be  re- 
assured at  this  point,  we  would  have  no  quar- 
rel. But,  today,  we  are  asking: 

"Can  civilization  control  the  forces  that  she 
has  created?  Is  there  character  enough  in  the 
world  to  direct  the  complex  destinies  of  men 
in  such  ways  as  shall  be  constructive  and  help- 


ful? Or  will  we  in  our  folly  resort  in  the  end 
to  self-destruction?" 

I  submit  that  science  and  technology — ad- 
mirable as  they  are,  and  no  one  admires  them 
more  than  I  do — have  no  meaning  in  them- 
selves. They  are  without  significance  a  p  a  r  t 
from  spiritual  considerations.  An  airplane  has 
no  moral  quality  of  its  own.  It  may  be  a  mes- 
senger of  mercy  carrying  swift  aid  to  people 
in  need  or  it  may  be  a  messenger  of  death 
raising  destruction  from  the  skies  on  innocent 
men  and  women  and  little  children.  And  what 
makes  the  difference?  The  hand  and  the  heart 
of  the  control. 

I  was  in  Africa  a  few  years  ago  and  was 
talking  along  this  line  when  I  wanted  to  illus- 
trate my  point.  There  were  a  thousand  Afri- 
can boys  before  me.  I  held  my  knife  up  before 
them,  and  I  said  to  the  boys: 

"Is  this  a  good  thing,  or  a  bad  thing." 
Well,  you  don't  ask  questions  before  an  Afri- 
can audience  unless  you  want  an  answer,  and 
a  thousand  voices  came  back  at  me  as  though 
in  unison:   "It  is  a  good  thing.*' 

I  said,  "Are  you  sure?"  And  they  insisted. 
"Yes,  it  is  a  good  thing." 

I  said,  "How  do  you  know  it  is  a  good  thing? 
In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Tinsley  Smith,  our  medi- 
cal doctor,  would  it  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing." 

"Oh,"  they  said,  "a  good  thing." 
I  said,  "What  would  he  do  with  it?" 
"He  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind;  he 
would    make    crooked    bodies    straight,"    they 
said. 

Then  I  said,  "All  right,  in  the  hand  of  Wanga 
(now  this  was  a  halfwit  who  lived  in  the  town, 
harmless,  genial,  good  natured,  but  stupid) 
in  the  hands  of  Wanga,  would  it  be  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing?" 

There  was  dead  silence.  I  said,  "Come  on, 
give  me  an  answer,  would  it  be  a  good  thing 
or  a  bad  thing?" 

Finally,  one  student  held  up  his  hand:  "Sir. 
it  would  be  a  bad  thing." 

I  said,  "How  do  you  know?  What  would  he 
do  with  it?"  He  replied,  "Sir,  God  only  knows 
what  he  would  do  with  it." 

I  asked  again,  "Then,  is  it  a  good  thing  or  a 
bad  thing?"  And  they  answered,  "It  is  neither 
good  nor  bad.  It  is  both  good  and  bad.  Every- 
thing depends  on  the  hand  that  uses  it." 

And  in  those  words  these  African  boys  had 
uttered  a  piece  of  philosophy  which  I  am  sure 
came  to  them  from  the  Christian  instruction 
they  had  received. 

The  world  needs  Presbyterian  College.  Our 
church  needs  Presbyterian  College.  Her  history 
deserves  our  confidence.  And  other  boys  like 
me,  green  and  afraid,  need  the  training  for  life 
that  will  give  them  vision  and  faith. 
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A  lumni  returning  for  the  third  annual  Alum- 
ni Reunion  on  Saturday,  June  2,  will  put 
into  motion  a  full  program  of  commencement 
weekend  activity. 

The  schedule  opens  with  2  p.m.  registration 
that  day.  Among  the  highlights  along  the  way 
are:  the  3:30  p.m.  Alumni  Institute,  led  by 
Dr.  Newton  Jones,  professor  of  history;  the 
5:30  p.m.  Alumni  Association  meeting;  and 
the  6:30  p.m.  Alumni  Banquet,  at  which  De- 
Saussure  D.  Edmunds  '25,  vice-president  of 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  will  speak 
and  receive  the  1962  Alumni  Gold  P  award. 
Class  reunions  will  be  built  around  these  spec- 
ial classes:  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  1932, 
1933,  1934,  1937,  1952,  1953,  1954  and  1960. 

Alumnus  J.  Witherspoon  Dunlap  "29,  pastor 
of  the  Darlington    (SC)    Presbyterian  Church, 


Dunlap 
Everett 


will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  divinity 
degree  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  commence- 
ment exercises.  Other  honorary  divinity  de- 
grees will  go  to  the  Reverends  J.  Davison 
Philips  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  and  Joseph  W.  Everett 
of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C;  and  the  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  will  be  awarded  to  New  York  banker 
Charles  G.  Gambrell. 

Dr.  Philips  is  to  preach  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  on  Sunday  morning  at  11  a.m.  in  Belk 
Auditorium.  After  the  2:30  p.m.  president's  re- 
ception, Gambrell  then  will  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  to  97  graduating  seniors 
and  others  assembled  in  the  Auditorium  for 
the  4: 15  p.m.  program. 


EDMUNDS  RECEIVES  COLD  P 


THE  VICE-PRESIDENT  of 
Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  has  been 
been  named  to  receive 
Presbyterian  College's  1962 
Alumni  Gold  P  award. 

He  is  DeSaussure  D.  Edmunds,  native  of 
Sumter  now  residing  in  New  York  City,  who 
acquired  his  BA  degree  from  PC  in  1925.  He 
has  served  as  vice-president  of  the  great  na- 
tional insurance  company  since  1959. 

The  Gold  P  award  will  be  presented  to  Ed- 
munds at  the  Alumni  Banquet,  scheduled  as 
the  highlight  of  the  Alumni  Reunion  program 
on  June  2.  This  award,  which  represents  PC's 
highest  stamp  of  approval  for  former  students, 
is  presented  annually  to  an  alumnus  for  "out- 
standing accomplishments  within  his  chosen 
field  which  reflect  credit  upon  Presbyterian 
College." 

DeSaussure  Edmunds  has  been  connected 
with  Equitable  since  his  graduation  from  Pres- 
byterian College.    He  moved  up  through  the 


ranks  of  the  organization  to  his  present  position 
of  eminence  which  has  him  currently  listed  in 
"Who's  Who  in  America."  A  chartered  life 
underwriter,  he  is  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Chartered  Life  Under- 
writers and  of  five  insurance  organizations  in 
North  Carolina  and  Alabama. 

Edmunds  began  as  an  assistant  cashier,  be- 
came an  agent  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  1930  and 
then  moved  up  to  field  assistant  in  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C.  in  1932  and  to  district  manager  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  the  following  year.  After  a  three- 
year  hitch  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II, 
in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  commander,  he 
was  appointed  manager  of  Equitable's  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  agency  in  1946.  He  became  field 
vice-president  in  1954,  then  was  brought  into  the 
New  York  office  as  second  vice-president  in 
1957  prior  to  his  promotion  as  a  full  vice- 
president  two  years  later. 

The  members  of  a  strong  PC  family,  Edmunds 
had  three  brothers  and  a  father-in-law  to  at- 
tend Presbyterian  College.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Mary  E.  Henry  of  Clinton. 
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The    Collegiate 


TJP  TO  THIS  POINT  in  their  history,  the  great 

majority  of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, some  1,800  in  number,  have  been 
behaving  not  unlike  owners  of  single,  discon- 
nected pieces  of  beach  property.  Before  the 
tourist  season  begins  each  year,  they  have 
busied  themselves  in  painting  the  picket  fence 
and  re-shingling  the  roof  in  the  hope  that  their 
cottages  will  rent  for  a  slightly  higher  fee  and 
that  the  tenants  will  be  just  a  bit  more  desir- 
able. Such  minor  repairs,  they  contend,  may 
interest  the  kind  of  tenant  who  stays  through- 
out the  season,  instead  of  the  annoying  type 
who  checks  in  and  out  in  a  hurry. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  property 
owners  have  been  warned  by  prognosticators 
that  a  serious  storm  is  brewing  off  the  coast. 
Indeed,  the  storm  may  reach  hurricane  dimen- 
sions previously  unrecorded.  Suddenly  the 
individual  colleges  discover  that  fences  and 
roofs  and  long-term  tenants  seem  fairly  trivial 
compared  to  the  potential  severity  of  the  storm. 
At  each  national  and  regional  meeting  of  the 
educational  real  estators,  the  stories  of  pres- 
sures on  the  high-school  senior  and  of  the  ex- 
periences of  college  admissions  directors  have 
become  successively  more  fantastic. 

No  hurricane  of  any  kind  was  ever  given  bet- 
ter advance  notice.  Every  prognostication  in- 
dicates that  the  colleges  will  be  inundated  by 
students  within  three  to  four  short  years.  If 
anything,  the  storm  analogy  errs  because  it 
implies  a  momentary  disruption.  From  all  in- 
dications, the  college  demand  is  here  to  stay. 

Answers  aren't  easy,  but  perhaps  a  few  in- 
telligent questions  help  to  give  focus  to  a  par- 
tial understanding  of  the  hurricane  ahead.  An 
initial  question  could  be  put  this  way:  Are  we 
willing  to  be  realistic  about  education?  Are 
we  in  the  colleges,  for  instance,  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  we  have  not  been  entirely  honest  in 
our  claims  about  the  effect  and  the  efficacy  of 
higher  learning?  We  have  created  conditions 
which  now  threaten  to  wreck  us.  We  have  sent 
aloft  the  airplanes  to  seed  the  clouds — and  we 
wring  our  hands  because  the  rain  threatens  to 
swamp  us. 

Several  years  ago  John  Gardner  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  warned  against  using  educa- 
tion as  a  lure  for  status.  He  wrote  in  his  annual 
report: 

"There  is  in  this  country  a  distressing  over- 
emphasis on  college  education  as  a  guarantor 
of  economic  success,  social  acceptability,  and 
general  human  worth  .  .  .  [There  are]  wide- 
spread social  attitudes  which  seem  to  equate  a 
college  education  with  human  dignity  and  the 
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right  to  hold  one's  head  up  in  the  world  .  .  . 
The  excessive  emphasis  on  college  education 
as  the  only  'respectable'  outcome  for  a  young 
man  or  woman  has  created  a  cruel  narrowing  of 
the  conception  of  personal  development  beyond 
high  school." 

Are  we  willing  to  lend  our  strong  support  to 
building  and  supporting  a  different  kind  of 
educational  experience  for  the  student  who  will 
not  benefit  greatly  from  college,  and  to  allow 
that  experience  to  share  in  the  prestige  which 
we  now  claim  for  college  alone?  This  is  a 
question  which  guidance  counselors,  college 
faculties,  and  college  alumni  can  help  to  answer. 

Second  question:  Are  we  willing  to  call  a 
halt  to  senseless  collegiate  comparisons?  Not 
every  institution  of  higher  learning  in  this 
country  could  or  should  be  a  facsimile  of  Har- 
vard. And  yet  this  is  the  trend  toward  which 
high-school  counselors,  parents,  and  students 
are  pushing  the  colleges.  This  tendency  toward 
uniformity  weakens  all  of  us.  We  pride  our- 
selves in  public  on  our  diversity  and  then,  in 
private,  pity  ourselves  for  our  differences. 

ARE  we  willing  to  encourage  and  support, 
then,  the  college  which  wants  to  be  dis- 
tinctively excellent  at  its  own  chosen  level? 
We  are  in  desperate  need  of  intelligent  non- 
conformity in  higher  education.  And,  in  our 
guidance,  we  must  protect  the  non-conformist 
colleges  from  receiving  applications  only  from 
the  ill-fitting  and  ill-prepared  among  students. 
Do  we  really  believe  in  diversity  in  American 
higher  education?  If  we  do,  let's  support  it  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  word.  To  cease  competing  and 
comparing  requires  the  development  of  what 
John  Gardner  again  has  called  "a  point  of  view 
that  permits  each  kind  of  institution  to  achieve 
excellence  in  terms  of  its  own  objectives." 

Such  a  course  will  knock  down  completely 
the  already  leaning  tower  of  prestige  among 
certain  colleges  and  universities  in  our  country. 
But  we  know  what  the  perpetuation  of  the 
forces  of  institutional  prestige  can  do  to  the 
individual  student.  In  his  study  of  high-school 
students,  James  Coleman  concluded:  "One  gets 
the   impression   that   these  students   and   their 
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parents  have  been  so  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  getting  into  the  right  college  that 
they  have  nearly  forgotten  what  a  college  edu- 
cation is  all  about  ...  In  some  highly  privileged 
schools,  the  students  go  to  the  right  colleges, 
but  for  the  wrong  reasons.  In  many  small  iso- 
lated high  schools,  the  students  have  the  right 
reasons,  but  they  end  up  in  wrong  colleges." 
The  perpetuation  of  prestige  has  helped  to 
weaken  the  concept  of  learning  for  learning's 
sake.  It  makes  a  farce  of  some  of  our  truly 
worthy  academic  endeavors. 

In  addition,  the  individual  student  may  be- 
come the  victim  of  the  second-choice  complex 
which  plagues  many  a  student  and  many  a  col- 
lege. Perhaps  one  simple  solution  to  all  this 
would  be  for  the  secondary  school  to  give  recog- 
nition to  all  who  enter  an  accredited  institution 
and  to  stop  bragging  about  the  few  who  were 
luckily  shoe-horned  into  the  famous  few. 

Question  number  three:  Are  we  willing  to 
believe  in  the  diversity  of  students  within  the 
college  as  well  as  in  the  diversity  of  the  colleges 
themselves?  Many  high-school  counselors  now 
are  demanding  that  the  college  admissions  offi- 
cers tell  them  "what  type  of  students  you 
want."  Such  a  course  leads  inevitably  to  a 
homogenized  and  pasteurized  student  body.  The 
future  of  our  common  intellectual  life  is  en- 
dangered if  colleges  are  not  willing  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  unpredictable.  We  should  not 
want  "types";  we  should  want  individuals. 
Eveiy  college  admissions  reference  form  might 
well  include  two  key  questions:  "Has  the  candi- 
date ever  been  identified  with  unpopular  but 
worthwhile  causes?"  and  "Has  the  candidate 
ever  done  anything  which  is  truly  individual, 
distinctive,  creative?" 

If  high  schools  force  upon  the  colleges  only 
one  kind  of  student  for  each  college,  the  colleges 
will  return  to  the  communities  the  homogenized 
product  who  is  described  by  Harold  Taylor  as 
"well-rounded  ...  in  the  sense  that  all  of  the 
rough  edges  have  been  smoothed  off  until  [he] 
is  perfectly  round,  like  a  tennis  ball  with  a 
little  friendly  fuzz  on  top." 

The  vitality  of  a  campus  and  the  development 
of  the  individual  student  come  from  a  presen- 
tation of  many  points  of  view  among  both 
faculty  members  and  students. 

Most  of  us  believe  firmly  in  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  the  admission  to  college  of  stu- 
dents of  ability — but  do  we  also  believe  in  in- 
equality of  opportunity  once  a  student  reaches 
college?  The  colleges  will  be  deprived  of  this 
important  inequality  if  all  high-school  counse- 
lors seek  to  simplify  collegiate  standards  by 
making  all  students  distressingly  alike  at  the 
outset.  No  college,  for  instance,  is  really  helped 
by  the  easy  descriptions  which  are  appearing 
with   distressing  frequency   in   national  maga- 


zines and  in  easy  "guides  to  choosing  the  right 
college." 

Question  number  four:  Are  we  willing  to 
make  the  mighty  effort  to  achieve  genuine 
democracy  in  higher  education?  We  are  faced 
with  a  shocking  loss  of  talent  because  of  socio- 
economic barriers.  A  recent  University  of 
Wisconsin  study  demonstrated  "clear  proof  that 
socio-economic  class  has  a  marked  bearing  on 
who  goes  to  college  and  that  these  differences 
are  still  great  even  when  ability,  as  measured 
by  intelligence  tests,  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion." 

ACCORDING  to  the  Wisconsin  percentages, 
for  instance,  63  per  cent  of  all  of  the  stu- 
dents whose  fathers  were  in  the  professional 
and  executive  category  had  definite  plans  to 
attend  college,  compared  with  only  21  per  cent 
whose  fathers  were  unskilled  workers.  Until 
we  have  together  made  a  gigantic  effort  to 
overcome  these  socio-economic  handicaps,  we 
cannot  say  that  America  is  truly  a  leader  in 
democratic  education. 

Question  number  five:  Are  we  willing  to 
encourage  the  judgment  and  selection  of  col- 
leges on  criteria  which  are  in  keeping  with 
scund  academic  aims?  This  question  presup- 
poses our  primary  interest  in  the  individual  as 
a  potential  scholar,  not  as  a  status  seeker.  A 
parent  looking  for  a  college  for  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter might  want  to  do  two  things  beyond  the 
usual.  First,  the  parent  could  subscribe — and 
this,  I  admit  is  rank  heresy  —  to  the  student 
newspaper  to  find  out  what  concerns  students 
and  how  they  keep  themselves  busy.  In  this 
way.  the  parent  might  isolate  the  two  or  three 
major  issues  seriously  discussed  on  that  campus 
in  a  particular  year.  Then  the  parent  might 
seek  answers  to  a  number  of  embarrassing  but 
perhaps  pertinent  questions.  Among  them  could 
be  included: 

1.  What  is  the  average  teaching  load? 

2.  What  has  been  the  faculty  turn-over 
during  the  past  five  years? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  there  in-breeding  in 
faculty  and  administration  appointments? 

4.  What  is  the  pattern  of  dormitory  living? 

5.  What  is  the  realistic  level  of  expectancy 
in  academic  work  in  campus  life? 

6.  What  books  and  magazines  are  in  greatest 
demand  in  campus  bookstores? 

7.  How  many  concerts,  plays,  exhibits,  and 
lectures  by  visiting  scholars  were  sched- 
uled during  the  past  year? 

8.  What  is  the  record  of  graduate-school 
acceptances? 

9.  Has  the  college  taken  a  stand  on  such 
national  questions  as  the  disclaimer  affi- 
davit? 


A  nationally  prominent  educator  advocates  changes  to  make 
higher  education  better  attuned  to  modern  society 
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10.  Is  there  a  clearly  defined  core  of  knowl- 
edge which  the  college  expects  in  the  four 
years  of  collegiate  activity? 

11.  When  was  the  curriculum  last  examined 
intensively  and  revised  extensively? 

12.  What  are  the  typical  office  hours  of 
faculty  members? 

13.  What  are  the  extent  and  nature  of  faculty 
activities  beyond  teaching? 

14.  What  change  has  occurred  in  the  past 
ten  years  in  the  amount  allocated  for 
library   acquisitions? 

15.  Is  there  a  sense  of  community  anywhere 
and  everywhere? 

Realistic  answers  to  realistic  questions  such 
as  these  are  the  sensible  guide  to  appropriate 
choice — not  sentimentality  over  the  dream  of  an 
alma  mater  which  never  was,  or  touched-up 
photographs  of  a  building  with  no  right  to  be. 

Finally,  question  number  six:  Are  the  col- 
leges ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  different 
sort  of  student  who  is  ready  for  a  higher  level 
of  achievement  all  along  the  line?  Only  when 
such  an  adaptation  is  achieved  will  we  be  meet- 
ing our  obligation  to  the  individual  student.  It 
is  evident  to  many  of  us,  for  instance,  that  the 
brighter  students  are  no  longer  the  naive  and 
unsophisticated  freshmen  with  whom  we  have 
long  been  dealing.  And  yet  the  freshman  year 
of  study  in  many  colleges  is  still  geared  to  an 
outmoded  concept  of  the  student.  We  are 
smothering  their  interests  by  perpetuating  the 
lock-step  of  lower-division  study.  We  have  not 
revised  our  courses  and  our  programs  to  capi- 
talize on  the  enriched  high-school  program. 
True,  many  institutions  are  providing  exemp- 
tions in  certain  areas;  but,  at  best,  exemption  is 
only  a  temporary  answer  and  not  the  permanent 
solution.  Although  high-school  preparation  for 
college  is  still  raggedly  uneven,  the  colleges  can 
assist  by  raising  the  standards  of  intellectual 
challenge  in  the  beginning  college  years. 

TN  THE  SAME  FASHION,  extra-curricular  life 
in  college  is  geared  to  the  student  of  yester- 
year. By  and  large,  American  high  schools 
have  usurped  for  their  own  what  we  have  tra- 
ditionally considered  collegiate-level  activities. 
Interscholastic  athletics  now  rival  in  form  and 
fury  the  once-traditional  intercollegiate  pro- 
gram.    Student    publications    are    often    more 


Edward  Danforth  Eddy.  Jr.,  president  of  Chat- 
ham College  of  Pittsburgh,  attracted  national  atten- 
tion with  his  1957  book.  Colleges  for  Our  Land  and 
Time,  and  even  more  with  his  1959  study.  The 
College  Influence  on  Student  Character. 

Dr.  Eddy  became  Chatham's  president  in  1960 
after  eleven  years  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  served  as  assistant  to  the  president, 
acting  president  in  1954-55,  and  vice  president  and 
provost.  Earlier  he  was  associate  director  of  united 
religious  work  at  Cornell  University.  A  graduate  of 
Cornell  in  1944,  he  received  a  bachelor  of  divinity 
degree  at  Yale  in  1946  and  a  Ph.D.  at  Cornell  in  1956. 


expertly  produced  at  the  high-school  level.  And 
the  secondary-school  social  life  matches  what 
we  have  known  heretofore  only  at  the  college 
level.  Students  date  earlier,  smoke  earlier, 
drink  earlier.  And  they  are  tired,  by  the  time 
they  reach  college,  of  decorating  a  gymnasium 
with  crepe  paper  for  the  Junior  Prom. 

The  colleges  should  not  fail  to  capitalize  on 
these  changes  by  providing  the  kind  of  extra- 
curricular program  with  an  intellectual  em- 
phasis which  the  colleges  have  long  wished 
might  be  possible.  It  is  possible  now,  if  the 
colleges  will  only  recognize  the  latent  student 
interest  and  stop  bemoaning  the  disinterest  in 
the  traditional. 

As  the  level  rises,  however,  the  colleges  must 
be  wary  of  the  over-encouragement  given  the 
over-achiever,  just  as  they  must  be  wary  of  all 
undue  forms  of  competition  which  are  basically 
unhealthy  for  the  student.  In  the  years  ahead, 
colleges  will  be  far  less  tolerant  of  the  deviant 
in  any  form — for  the  simple  reason  that  another, 
possibly  equally  intelligent,  student  is  ready  to 
take  his  place  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  Our  con- 
cern for  the  system  and  the  schedule  never 
should  be  given  priority  over  our  concern  for 
the  individual  and  his  right  to  be  an  individual. 

In  summary,  there  are  some  steps  to  be 
taken  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  storm: 

We  can  be  honest  about  education's  value 
and  not  insist  upon  its  social  necessity  for  every 
individual. 

We  can  cease  our  senseless  competition, 
whether  it  is  between  public  and  private  col- 
leges or  among  the  private. 

We  can  provide  room  and  encouragement  for 
the  necessary  diversity  in  form  and  function 
among  colleges  and  insist  on  diversity  within  all 
colleges  in  order  to  avoid  a  homogenized  campus 
culture. 

All  of  us  together  can  work  to  be  sure  that 
American  education  is  truly  democratic  because 
it  does  give  equal  chance  to  the  student  of 
abilities  devoid  of  false  pre-selection  by  class 
and  caste. 

We  can  establish  new  criteria  for  judgment 
by  parent  and  student.  In  turn,  we  must  then 
be  ready  to  meet  the  new  standard  of  student 
interest  and  ability. 

The  national  admissions  crisis,  in  which  the 
individual  student  is  often  tragically  forgotten, 
must  be  solved  by  the  colleges  and  the  secon- 
dary schools  working  together  in  the  short  time 
that  is  left.  The  storm  warnings  are  up,  but  few 
of  us  are  ready  to  evacuate.  The  colleges  will 
do  well  to  keep  repeating  to  themselves  Gilbert 
Highet's  admonition  that  the  students  "have 
no  faults,  except  the  very  ones  they  are  asking 
you  to  eradicate:  ignorance,  shallowness,  and 
inexperience  ...  It  will  be  useless  ...  to  wish 
that  there  were  only  two  or  three,  or  that  they 
were  all  more  mature.  They  will  always  be 
young,  and  there  will  always  be  lots  of  them." 
And  to  this  we  should  respond  with  enthusi- 
asm: Thank  God. 
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After    13   years   as  dean: 


Dr.    Bellingrath    Retires 


D 


R.  GEORGE  C.  BELLINGRATH  will  retire 

as  academic  dean  of  Presbyterian  College  in 
June,  thus  concluding  13  years  in  this  position 
at  PC  and  an  extensive  career  as  educator  and 
minister. 

Since  first  coming  to  PC  in  January,  1949, 
George  Bellingrath  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  forward  progress  of  the  institution, 
in  his  capacity  as  dean  since  that  date,  he  has 
inaugurated  a  number  of  curriculum  changes, 
lifted  admission  requirements  and  given  em- 
phasis generally  to  academic  excellence.  He 
also  has  served  as  professor  of  education  and 
psychology  during  this  time. 

Dr.  Bellingrath  already  had  achieved  a 
notable  career  for  himself  before  joining  the 
Presbyterian  College  staff.  He  came  to  Clin- 
ton after  ten  years  as  president  of  Rabun  Gap- 
Nacoochee  School  in  Georgia,  1939-49,  and  prior 
to  that  had  served  for  three  years  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Piedmont  College. 

George  Bellingrath  is  an  ordained  Presby- 
terian minister,  and  much  of  his  early  career 
was  spent  in  this  capacity.  He  served  pastorates 
in  Chattanooga  and  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  before 
directing  the  joint  religious  education  program 
for  the  Synods  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
(1928-30),  and  followed  this  position  with  four 
years  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Richmond,  Va.  He  went  from 
Richmond  to  Piedmont  College  in  1934  to  serve 


as  dean  for  two  years  prior  to  assuming  the 
presidency  of  this  school. 

A  native  of  Atlanta,  Bellingrath  received  his 
BA  degree  from  Davidson  College  in  1918,  his 
BD  degree  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Richmond  in  1923  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia 
University  in  1928.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Margaret  Shive  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  and  they  have 
one  daughter  now  on  the  faculty  of  St.  An- 
drews. 

The  PC  dean,  who  reached  the  retirement 
age  of  65  on  May  7,  plans  to  continue  actively 
engaged  in  his  various  interests  after  leaving 
the  college.  He  and  Mrs.  Bellingrath  will  re- 
main in  Clinton,  where  they  have  a  home  on  a 
two-acre  plot  he  hopes  to  develop  into  a  nur- 
sery worthy  of  the  Bellingrath  name. 

Always  popular  as  a  guest  speaker  and  sup- 
ply pastor,  he  also  has  plans  to  teach  Bible  in 
some  of  the  area  churches  and  to  do  some  of  the 
writing  he  has  wanted  to  do  for  some  time. 

President  Marshall  W.  Brown  spoke  of  Dr. 
Bellingrath's  retirement  in  these  words: 

"George  Bellingrath  is  a  valued  colleague 
who  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  Presbyterian 
College.  His  fine  Christian  spirit,  his  devotion 
to  scholarship  and  his  balanced  judgment  as  a 
man  trained  both  in  the  ministry  and  in  edu- 
cation have  been  a  source  of  strength  to  this 
administration.  I  deeply  regret  that  retirement 
must  now  deprive  us  of  his  further  service." 


PC    Receives    Grant 

From    Science    Foundation 


DRESBYTERIAN    COLLEGE    has   received    a 

$5,680  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  scientific 
equipment. 

This  sum  has  been  awarded  to  PC  for  sup- 
port of  an  "Undergraduate  Instructional  Scien- 
tific Equipment  Program"  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter,  chairman  of  the  chemis- 
try department.  Presbyterian  College,  thus,  be- 
comes one  of  the  first  colleges  to  be  accepted 
for  participation  in  this  new  program. 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  "to  assist 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  crucial  task  of 
meeting  the  nation's  requirements  for  compe- 
tent scientists  and  engineers  by  making  grants 
on  a  matching  basis  for  the  purchase  of  scien- 
tific equipment  for  undergraduate  instruction." 
In  complying  with  its  provisions,  PC  is  expected 
to  match  the  grant  to  the  extent  of  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  direct  costs  of  the  project. 

Dr.  Carter,  who  has  served  as  professor  of 


chemistry  at  PC  since 
1951,  expressed  keen  sat- 
isfaction over  the  grant: 

"This  program  will  benefit  all  areas  of  the 
chemistry  department,  with  special  emphasis 
on  physical  chemistry.  Some  pieces  of  the 
new  apparatus  to  be  purchased  will  be  used 
in  every  one  of  our  laboratory  courses.  Ob- 
viously, this  will  allow  us  to  give  more  instruc- 
tion on  modern  instruments.  Our  chemistry 
program  was  aided  tremendously  by  the  recent 
addition  of  a  spectrophotometer  and  these  new 
funds  will  permit  continued  expansion  of 
equipment  to  supplement  the  instruction." 

The  total  benefit  to  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment will  amount  to  $11,360  when  the  grant  is 
combined  with  college  matching  funds.  Some 
major  items  already  on  order  include:  gas 
chromatography  apparatus,  general  purpose 
laboratory  recorder  and  two  radio  activity 
scalers. 
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The  1962  Religious  Emphasis  Week  Program 

this  spring  was  developed  around  two  thought- 
provoking  themes.  The  first  theme — What  is 
the  position  of  contemporary  man? — was  ex- 
plored in  various  fields  by  faculty  addresses 
over  a  period  of  six  weeks  leading  to  the  for- 
mal program.  The  second  theme — What  does  it 
mean  to  be  a  Christian  in  respect  to  our  con- 
temporary position?"  —  was  covered  by  four 
young  ministers  invited  to  the  campus  as  guest 
speakers. 

Faculty  participants  and  their  subject  field: 
Dr.  John  Stevenson,  English;  Dr.  Newton 
Jones,  history;  Earl  Halsall,  political  science; 
Dr.  Neill  Whitelaw,  science;  Dr.  Edouard  Patte, 
art;  and  Lewis  S.  Hay,  theology. 

Guest  speakers:  Dr.  Neely  McCarter,  PC 
alumnus  now  teaching  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary;  the  Rev.  Robert  Busey,  assistant 
pastor  of  Atlanta's  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church; 
the  Rev.  Emmett  Herndon,  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter to  students  at  Emory  University;  and  the 
Rev.  James  Stewart,  assistant  pastor  of  At- 
lanta's Peachtree  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Student 
Christian  Association  under  the  leadership  of 
President  John  Elrod  of  Griffin,  Ga. 


Promotion  of  Two  Faculty  Members  has  the 

approval  of  the  board  of  trustees  upon  recom- 
mendation  of  President   Brown. 

They  are:  George  W.  Clarke,  from  assistant 
to  associate  professor  of  history;  and  S.  Allen 


Clark 


King 


Jones 


King,  from  instructor  to  assistant  professor  of 
English. 

Clarke  has  taught  at  PC  since  1956.  He  came 
here  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  served  as  instructor  in  history  while 
working  toward  his  doctorate  in  this  field.  He 
received  his  MA  from  North  Carolina  in  1954, 
his  BA  degree  from  Baylor  in  1947. 

King  is  completing  his  third  year  on  the 
faculty.  He  arrived  here  in  1959  after  teaching 
English  at  Darlington  School  in  Rome,  Ga., 
for  seven  years.  King  received  his  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1952 
and  also  did  his  undergraduate  work  there. 


Appointment  of  Dr.  Newton  Jones  to  Serve 
as  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Archives 
Commission  was  made  recently  by  Governor 
Ernest  Hollings. 

The  chairman  of  the  PC  history  department, 
with  his  term  extending  until  June,  1965,  be- 
comes one  of  a  seven-member  committee  chosen 
to  serve  in  a  governing  and  policy  making 
capacity  for  the  state  Archives. 


Theta  Chi's  PC  Chapter  Swept  the  Awards 
given  at  the  recent  Rebel  Reunion  of  Region  V 
of  the  national  social  fraternity.  The  PC  group 
received  two  trophies  and  a  citation  for  leading 
the  three-state  area  —  encompassing  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama — in  scholar- 
ship for  the  sixth  straight  year,  campus  posi- 
tions held   and  reunion   participation. 


Three  Television  Programs  Have  Featured 
Presbyterian  College  in  recent  months.  The 
robed  choir  appeared  in  two  of  them,  a  10- 
minute  stint  on  "Today  in  Georgia"  over  At- 
lanta's WSB-TV  and  the  full  30-minutes  on 
one  of  the  "College  Spotlight"  series  televised 
by  WSPA-TV  Spartanburg.  For  an  earlier 
appearance  in  the  "Spotlight"  series,  PC  offi- 
cials and  faculty  members  produced   a  panel 
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discussion  on  the  college  admissions  picture  in 
terms  of  accommodations,  academic  qualifica- 
tions and  finance. 

• 
A  New  Series  of  Anthems  and  Spirituals  has 

been  recorded  by  the  College  choir  and  is  now 
available  to  the  general  public.  Fourteen  selec- 
tions are  included  in  this  high  fidelity  album 
produced  by  RCA  Victor's  custom  record  di- 
vision and  bearing  the  title  "Bless  the  Lord." 
They  are  rendered  in  the  same  classic  style  for 
which  the  PC  choir  has  become  noted  in  per- 
formances throughout  the  South  over  the  past 
decade.  Albums  may  be  obtained  through  the 
PC  canteen  at  $2.50  each. 

The  Pershing  Rifles  Jnit  Participated  in  the 

colorful  Mardi  Gras  festivities  in  New  Orleans 
this  year.  Thirty-one  cadets  of  PC's  Company 
A,  Fourth  Regiment,  commanded  by  Cadet 
Capt.  Skip  Saverance  of  Hemingway,  S.  C,  per- 
formed special  drill  exhibitions  and  fancy 
march  movements  in  the  final  four-hour  parade. 

• 
Lt.  Col.  W.  W.  Barnett,  Jr..  professor  of 
military  science  at  PC  from  1957  to  last  sum- 
mer, finished  as  top-honor  graduate  of  the  fall 
associate  course  of  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  He 
received  the  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  Award, 
presented  to  him  by  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  as  the  outstanding  academic  student 
among  the  446  graduates  representing  19 
branches  of  the  Army.  Barnett  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

• 
Seven   PC   Seniors  Completed  Requirements 

for  their  degrees  during  the  first  semester  of 
the  1961-62  session.  They  include:  Bachelor  of 
Arts — Ronald  S.  Austin  of  Charlotte;  Howard 
H.  Gordon,  Jr.,  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.;  Carl  L. 
Kessel  of  Mountain  City,  Tenn.;  Fred  D.  Meade 
of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  Jack  R.  Wright  of  Lau- 
rens, S.  C.  Bachelor  of  Science — Robert  A.  Col- 
lins of  Monroe,  N.  C;  and  Wilbur  S.  Douglas  of 
Blackstock,  S.  C. 

The  recent  Honors  Day  program  at  PC  brought 
Dr.  Felix  B.  Gear  (far  left),  dean  of  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary,  as  featured  speaker.  He  is 
shown  in  the  picture  at  left  with  academic  Dean 
George  C.  Bellingrath  and  Sanders  Read  of  Mc- 
Clellanville,  S.  C,  who  was  tapped  for  membership 
in  Sigma  Kappa  Alpha,  senior  academic  honor  fra- 
ternity.   The   picture    at    right    shows    nine    students 


The  Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra  gives  an  after- 
noon children's  concert  in  Belk  Auditorium,  packed 
with  2,000  school  children,  prior  to  its  evening  per- 
formance as  part  of  the  regular  concert  series  here. 

Five  Students  Posted  Straight  All-A  records 
on  a  Dean's  List  that  honored  52  young  scholars 
for  academic  excellence  during  the  first  se- 
mester of  the  1961-62  session.  The  perfect  scores 
went  to:  sophomores  Marion  B.  Boozer  of  Gaff- 
ney,  S.  C,  Janet  Maddox  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
and  Linda  Traynham  of  Laurens,  S.  C;  junior 
Robert  Piephoff  of  Greenville,  S.  C;  and  Mrs. 
Ann  M.  Lee,  senior  from  Clinton. 

• 
PC's  Bill  Bartee  Spent  GO  Hours  of  His  Easter 

holidays  huddled  in  a  cave,  along  with  two 
companions,  as  the  national  spotlight  focused 
on  efforts  to  rescue  them.  They  were  finally 
located  in  what  is  called  a  mud  pack  room  deep 
in  the  heart  of  Lookout  Mountain  in  northwest 
Georgia.  A  crack  team  of  cave  explorers  found 
them  clinging  on  a  tiny  ledge  carved  from 
mud  and  brought  them  to  the  surface.  Hope 
had  dimmed  for  the  PC  junior  and  his  two 
friends  after  three  futile  days  of  searching. 
Bent  on  exploring  the  treacherous  mountain 
cave,  they  had  lowered  themselves  by  rope 
into  a  big  hole  deep  in  the  cave  and  then  were 
unable  to  climb  back  out. 

tapped  for  membership  in  the  Sophomore  Honor 
Society.  They  are,  left  to  right,  seated:  Mrs.  Dixie 
Gooch  Sullivan  of  Clinton;  Linda  Traynham  of 
Laurens;  and  Janet  Maddox  of  Spartanburg.  Stand- 
ing: Tom  Currie  of  Carthage,  N.  C;  James  Harris 
of  Laurens;  Ponce  DeLeon  Bullard  of  Eastman,  Ga.; 
David  Perry  of  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Marion  Boozer  of 
Gaffney;  and  Wirt  Skinner  of  Decatur,  Ga. 


QLYDE  EHRHARDT  became  Presbyterian 
College's  third  athletic  director  in  47  years 
when  he  stepped  up  last  December  to  replace 
Mississippi  State-bound  Frank  Jones  in  this 
capacity   and   as  head   football   coach. 

It  proved  a  popular  administrative  appoint- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  friends  alike.  Some  cast  upon  Ehr- 
hardt  the  mantle  of  Walter  Johnson,  PC's  highly 
respected  dean  of  Southern  sportsmen  who 
served  as  athletic  director  for  43  years,  from 
his  campus  arrival  in  1915  until  his  death  in 
1958. 

Jones,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
top  assistant  coach  at  Mississippi  State,  had 
served  as  head  football  mentor  since  1957  and 
as  athletic  director  following  Johnson's  death. 
He  produced  several  outstanding  teams  for  the 
Blue  Hose,  including  the  one  which  played  in 
the  1960  Tangerine  Bowl,  and  was  twice  named 
South  Carolina  "coach  of  the  year." 

In  an  area  where  the 
turn-over  is  often  fast  and 
furious,  the  Presbyterian 
head  coaching  job  has  pro- 
vided comparatively  long 
tenure  and  produced  little 
'pressure"  for  all-win.  Only 
four  other  coaches  have 
held  the  football  reins  be- 
forth  Ehrhardt  over  the  47- 
year  period  since  the  sport 
assumed  full  intercollegiate 
status. 


PC    Sports: 


Their 

records  read: 

Coach 

Tenure 

Won        Lost 

Tied 

%  Won 

Walter  Johnson 

1915-40 

106      96 

19 

52.5 

Lonnie  McMillian 

1941-53 

59      58 

2 

50.4 

Bill  Crutchfield 

1954-56 

13      14 

1 

48.2 

Frank   Jones 

1957-61 

24     22 

3 

52.2 

Thus,  the  teams  of  each  coach  won  about 
one-half  of  their  games.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  best  overall  record  came  under  John- 
son, who,  like  his  successor  Lonnie  McMillian, 
played  some  of  the  biggest  conference  teams  in 
the  South. 

Ehrhardt,  star  center  on  the  University  of 
Georgia  Orange  and  Rose  Bowl  teams  of  the 
early    1940s    and    later    with    the    professional 


Ehrhardt 
in  for 
Jones 

Assistant  steps  up  to  become 
third  athletic  director  in  47  years 


Washington  Redskins,  has  served  as  PC  assist- 
ant coach  for  the  past  five  years.  He  came  with 
Jones  from  Decatur  (Ga.)  High  School,  where 
he  also  taught  mathematics  and  physical  edu- 
cation and  acted  as  assistant  principal  part  of 
the  time.  The  son  of  a  Baptist  minister  who 
served  churches  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
he  acquired  his  BA  degree  from  Georgia  in 
1943  and  his  master's  from  Peabody  College  in 
1954. 

Between  these  degrees  came  two  tours  of 
Army  service.  He  was  heavily  decorated  and 
twice  wounded  as  a  company  commander  in 
Europe  during  World  War  II.  After  overcoming 
the  wounds  to  play  professional  ball  as  the 
man  who  centered  the  ball  to  Sammy  Baugh, 
he  was  brought  back  into  service  by  the  Korean 
War  as  an  instructor  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  and 
later  an  intelligence  officer  on  the  8th  Army 
staff  in  Korea. 

Now  settled  in  Johnson's  old  campus  home — 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Carolyn  Dozier  of 
Leary,  Ga.,  and  two  young  sons — Clyde  Ehr- 
hardt aims  toward  an  athletic  program  with 
maximum  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  of 
students. 


New   Assistant   Coaches 

Alumnus  Billy  Tiller  '55  (left)  and  Jimmy  Vickers  are  the 
two  new  assistant  coaches  slated  to  join  the  PC   athletic  staff. 

Tiller,  who  is  completing  a  successful  year  of  coaching 
at  Manning  (SC)  High  School,  will  direct  the  football  line  and 
the  baseball  team.  His  other  experience  includes  three  years 
at  Hillcrest  High  near  hometown  Mayesville,  S.  C  and  assist- 
ant at  PC  in   1960-61.  His  father  and  brothers  also  are  alumni. 

Vickers  is  a  former  All-Southeastern  Conference  and  and 
University  of  Georgia  alternate  captain  on  the  1959  Orange 
Bowl  team.  A  native  of  Moultrie,  Ga.,  he  comes  to  PC  from 
his  position  as  assistant  coach  at  Terry  Parker  High  of  Jack- 
sonville,   Fla.    He    will    coach    the    Blue    Hose    ends    and    track. 

Both  Tiller  and  Vickers,  recognized  campus  leaders  during 
their  student  days,  were  members  of  Blue  Key  national  leader- 
ship  fraternity. 
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Win  Record  Tied 
By  '62  Tennis  Squad 

Blue  Hose  netters  posted  one  of  the  best 
marks  in  the  PC  sports  book  this  spring  with 
a  record-tying  18  victories  against  just  five 
losses.  In  only  one  previous  season  did  the 
tennis  squad  hit  this  number  of  conquests.  That 
was  in  1956,  when  Allen  Morris  led  Presby- 
terian to  an  18-3  record  a  few  weeks  before  he 
starred  on  England's  famous  Wimbledon 
courts. 

So  this  year  marked  an  impressive  debut 
for  new  Coach  Gordon  Warden,  who  doubled 
last  season's  win  total  of  nine  (against  seven 
defeats) .  Some  of  his  victories  came  over  Har- 
vard, Amherst,  Navy  and  Florida  as  Tony  Wil- 
son, Tom  Elliott,  Beansie  Frampton  and  Ed 
Caviness  led  the  way. 

The  track  team  also  racked  up  a  stout  record 
in  winning  three  of  four  dual  meets  although 
only  Knot  Culpepper  and  Sandy  Hagood  reaped 
points  in  the  state  meet.  Bob  Waters,  back  on 
campus  to  help  with  spring  football  practice, 
coached  the  cindermen. 

In  rounding  out  the  spring  sports  calendar, 
Max  Clyburn  and  his  PC  golfers  also  acquitted 
themselves  well  in  scoring  eight  wins  against 
seven  losses,  but  the  baseball  team  continued 
to  take  a  beating  with  only  two  victories  in 
14  starts. 

Athletic  Council  Formed 

Trustee  action  has  created  an  Athletic  Coun- 
cil to  supervise  the  PC  athletic  program  through 
broad  representation  among  those  areas  of  the 
college  constituency  most  vitally  concerned 
with  the  program. 

Robert  M.  Vance,  Clinton  banker-industrialist 
who  serves  as  board  chairman,  said  the  trustees 
had  provided  for  a  faculty  majority  on  the 
eight-member  council;  for  alumni  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  presidents  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  the  Walter  Johnson  Club;  and  for  one 
trustee  representative.  He  named  these  mem- 
bers to  PC's  new  Athletic  Council: 

Faculty  representatives — Dr.  Joseph  Gettys, 
professor  of  Bible;  Dr.  Neill  G.  Whitelaw,  pro- 
fessor of  physics;  G.  Edward  Campbell,  business 
manager;  Ben  Hay  Hammet,  director  of  alumni 
and  public  relations;  and  Clyde  Ehrhardt,  ath- 
letic director;  Trustee  representative — George 
H.  Cornelson,  Clinton  textile  executive;  Alumni 
representatives — Alumni  President  A.  W.  Brice 
of  Greenwood,  S.  C,  and  Johnson  Club  Presi- 
dent Ross  Templeton  of  Charlotte. 


Chapter  Report 


Except  for  meetings  in  Charleston  and  Char- 
lotte, activity  has  been  slow  on  the  alumni 
chapter  front  in  recent  months  as  attention 
centered  on  the  fund-raising  campaign  now  in 
progress. 

A  review  of  officers  most  recently  elected 
to  head  six  of  the  chapters  shows  this  line-up: 

CHARLESTON  —  Julius  Wannamaker  '51, 
president;  Ted  Freeman  "54,  vice-president; 
Cliff  Legerton  '49,  secretary;  and  Harold 
Cooper  '50,  treasurer. 


Current  officers  of  the  Charleston  Alumni  Chapter, 
left  to  right:  Cliff  Legerion,  secretary;  Julius  Wanna- 
maker, president;  Harold  Cooper,  treasurer;  and  Ted 
Freeman,  vice-president. 

CHARLOTTE  —  Charles  Twitty  '55,  presi- 
dent; Sam  Cornwell  '55,  vice-president. 

COLUMBIA— Dr.  William  Barron  '30,  presi- 
dent; Art  Baker  '53,  vice-president;  and  Jerry 
McCord  '54,  secretary. 

GREENVILLE— Dr.  Bob  Thomason  '40,  presi- 
dent; Rion  Vassey  '50,  vice-president;  and 
Ted  Howie   '56,  secretary-treasurer. 

ROCK  HILL— Dave  Sadler  '40,  president; 
and  Webb  White  '34,  secretary. 

SUMTER  —  Bob  Hill  '58,  president;  Hugh 
Betchman  '57,  vice-president;  and  Perry  Randle 
'53,  secretary-treasurer. 

Outgoing  officers  of  the  Charlotte  Alumni  Chap- 
ter, reading  from  the  left:  Mack  Ballard,  director; 
Charles  Twitty,  vice-president  now  elevated  to  presi- 
dent; Bob  Edens,  retiring  president;  and  Jim  Ban- 
bury,  director. 
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Obituaries 

Professor  Gray's  Death 
Leaves  Void  in  Campus  Life 

Presbyterian  College  lost  one  of  its  most 
versatile  minds  and  fondest  associates  with  the 
death  of  James  Somerville  Gray,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  on  February  21,  1962.  He 
was  55  and  had  served  PC  for  the  past  19  years. 

Jim  Gray  taught  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
His  primary  interests  were  philosophy,  Ger- 
man and  psychology,  but  his  broad  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  also  permitted  him  to 
teach  Greek,  mathematics,  physics  and  music 
appreciation  at  various  points  in  his  career. 
In  addition,  he  was  an  ordained  Presbyterian 
minister  who  supplied  the  nearby  Duncan's 
Creek  Church  throughout  his  residence  in 
Clinton. 

A  native  of  Richmond,  Va.,  he  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Davidson  College  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (Va.),  from  which  he  received  both 
his  BD  and  ThM  degrees.  His  first  church  as 
pastor  was  the  Lydia  Robson  Church  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  (1931-35).  After  four  years 
on  the  faculty  of  Presbyterian  Junior  College, 
he  returned  to  full-time  ministerial  service  as 
pastor  of  the  Oak  Park  Church  of  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  1939-43. 

Gray  came  to  Presbyterian  College  in  the 
spring  of  1943  to  teach  physics  to  the  preflight 
cadets  being  trained  here  for  wartime  service 
and  later  succeeded  Dr.  Dudley  Jones  in  the 
philosophy  department.  Here  he  found  a  career 
built  upon  "the  intelligence,  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  knowledge,  the  versatility,  the 
adaptability,  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  per- 
sonality, and  the  interest  in  his  fellowman, 
especially  his  students,  that  were  a  natural 
part  of  Gray's  life." 


The  lines  quoted  above  are  from  a  tribute 
to  James  Gray  adopted  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. It  closed  with  these  words: 

"The  effective  teacher  is  one  whose  influ- 
ence is  not  limited  to  the  classroom  but  reaches 
the  real  lives  of  his  students.  Mr.  Gray  not 
only  challenged  his  students  by  brilliant  and 
thought-provoking  lectures  in  many  fields  of 
scholarly  thought  and  endeavor  but  revealed 
to  the  students  a  personality  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  others  in  many  areas  of  their  lives. 
He  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time  and  wise 
counsel  to  those  who  needed  a  friend  to  whom 
they  could  reveal  intimate  areas  of  their  per- 
sonalities with  the  assurance  that  they  would 
be  understood  and  helped.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents whose  lives  were  so  touched  by  him  over 
the  years  is  surprisingly  large.  The  final  im- 
pact of  a  life  such  as  his  cannot  be  measured, 
but  the  multiplied  influence  of  the  lives  so 
helped  is  seen  to  be  substantial.  The  influence 
of  a  dedicated  life  is  multiplied  and  the  bless- 
ing of  God's  spirit  lives  on  through  the  years 
in  the  lives  of  many  men  and  women  and  the 
Kingdom  moves  forward." 

Among  the  immediate  survivors  are  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Emma  Shirley  Gray,  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Joseph  C.  Frye  and  Julia  S.  Gray,  his  mother, 
two  sisters  and  a  brother. 


Miss   Emma   O.    Harris  '91 

One  of  PC's  oldest  former  students  passed  away 
on  January   4,   1962. 

She  was  Miss  Emma  Davis  Harris  of  Abbeville, 
S.  C,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1891,  who  died  at 
age  91  after  several  months  of  declining  health. 

A  native  of  Clinton,  she  had  spent  much  of  her 
life  in  Abbeville.  Miss  Harris  was  active  there  in 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  organizations 
and  the  Abbeville  Presbyterian  Church. 

Benjamin   T.    Brown   '14 

Benjamin  Tillman  Brown  '14  of  near  Bishopville, 
S.  C,  died  on  April  29,  1962,  at  the  Lee  County 
Memorial   Hospital.   He   was   72. 

A  native  of  Bishopville,  he  served  as  superinten- 
dent of  education  of  Lee  County  for   16  years. 


Almon   C.   Spencer   '21 

Almon  Calvert  Spencer  '21  of  Clinton  died  on 
April  11,  1962,  at  the  Self  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  He  had  been  a  patient  there  since 
suffering   a   broken  hip   injury  in  a  fall  on  April   1. 

Spencer  was  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  E.  Spencer, 
who  served  PC  for  more  than  50  years  as  a  pro- 
fessor, vice-president  and  acting  president  on  two 
occasions.  A  native  of  Clinton,  where  he  spent  most 
of  his  life,  he  was  a  veteran  of  US  Navy  service  in 
World  War   I. 

Among  the  survivers  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bertie 
McMahan  Spencer,  and  two  sisters  who  also  attended 
PC — Mrs.  Elise  Spencer  Hindman  '12  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie   Spencer   Roy    '12. 

James   A.   Cheatham   '32 

Col.  James  Archie  Cheatham  '32  died  in  a  heli- 
copter crash  on  Formosa  on  December  21,  1961,  while 
serving  with  the  US  Military  Assistance  and  Advisory 
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Group  in  Taiwan  with  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Army. 
He  was  50. 

He  had  been  at  this  assignment  since  March,  1961. 
after  serving  for  the  previous  four  years  in  South 
Carolina — first  as  senior  army  adviser  in  the  S.  C. 
Military  District  and  then  as  commander  of  the  S.  C. 
sector  of  the  XII  Reserve  Corps. 

A  native  of  Abbeville,  S.  C,  Cheatham  started 
his  military  career  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
reserve  in  1932,  after  graduation  from  PC.  He  saw 
extended  service  in  World  War  II.  and  became  a 
regular  army  officer  in  1947  and  attained  his  colo- 
nelcy  in    1952. 

Among  his  survivors  are  his  mother,  his  wife,  a 
son   and   daughter. 

George   S.   Yeldell   '33 

Death  came  to  George  Sheppard  Yeldell  '33  of 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  on  January  24,  1962,  after  a  two 
weeks'   illness. 

The  51-year-old  alumnus  had  served  as  Green- 
wood magistrate  for  the  past  15  years.  Prior  to 
assuming  this  position  in  1947,  he  practiced  law  in  his 
native  city. 

Yeldell  attended  Greenwood's  old  Bailey  Military 
Academy  and  high  school  before  receiving  his  BA 


S.   C. 

after  an  extended  illness 


degree  from  Presbyterian  College  in  1933.  After 
serving  as  a  law  clerk,  he  went  on  to  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  law  school  for  his  LL.B.  degree 
in   1942.    His   mother  survives   him. 

John    R.    Nettles  '39 

John   Rosamond   Nettles   '39   of  Lake   City 
died  on  December  9,   1961 
of  six  weeks. 

He  passed  away  at  age  47  at  the  Veterans  Hospital 
in  Columbia. 

Nettles,  who  entered  college  from  his  native  Lake 
City,  attended  Presbyterian  for  two  years,  1935-37. 
He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  his  wife,  three  sons, 
three  brothers  and  a  sister. 

Glenn   Gibson   '60 

Glenn  Gibson,  class  of  1960,  died  of  cancer  on 
March  20,  1962,  at  the  age  of  23.  He  had  a  relatively 
short  illness,  the  disease  having  been  discovered  in 
January. 

Gibson  was  a  native  of  Reddick,  Fla.,  enrolled  in 
his  second  year  at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He 
had  been  an  outstanding  student  at  PC,  serving  as 
president  of  the  Ministerial  Club  and  of  Westminster 
Fellowship  and  as  a  member  of  Blue  Key  national 
leadership  fraternity. 


Births 

Born  to — Mrs.  Beverly  Skipp 
Schneck  and  Robert  W.  Schneck, 
'49  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — a  son, 
Robert  Wayne,  Jr. — on  Decem- 
ber 5,    1961. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Frances  Bailey 
Pinson  and  Samie  Pinson  '53  of 
Clinton.  S.  C— a  daughter,  Ma- 
jorie  Denise — on  March   15,   1962. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Billie  Arnold 
Campbell  and  Raymond  Camp- 
bell '53  of  Clinton,  S.  C— a  son 
James  Adam  —  on  February  13. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Esther  Massey 
Prince  and  Marcus  B.  Prince,  III 
'54  of  Troy,  N.  C. — a  son,  Mar- 
cus B.  Prince,  IV — on  March  24. 
1961. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Carol  Patterson 
Templeton  and  Wayne  F.  Tem- 
pleton  '56  of  Laurens,  S.  C. — a 
daughter,  Dandrea  Joyce  —  in 
1962. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Jackie  Truluck 
Cook  and  James  Montague  Cook 
'57  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C— a 
son,  Forrest  Stewart — in  1962. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Marcia  Hale 
Warren  and  Dr.  Thomas  B.  War- 
ren, Jr.  '57  of  Columbia.  S.  C. — 
a  son.  T.  B.  Warren,  III  —  on 
October    9,    1961. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Joan  Barker 
Suttle  and  Jimmie  Ray  Suttle 
'58.  of  Durham,  N.  C.  —  twin 
daughters,  Helen  Gaye  and  Ellen 
Kaye — on    December    31.    1961. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Doris  Robertson 
Self  and  Arthur  Self  '59  of  Laur- 
ens,   S.    C. — a    daughter,    Wanda 


Claire— on    January    21,    1962. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Dorothy  Hend- 
erson Wise  and  Thomas  Roy  Wise 
'60  of  La  Grange,  Ga. — a  son, 
Thomas  Henderson  Wise  — 
March  6.  1962. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Dawn  Campbell 
Sease  and  William  Sease  '61  of 
Clinton,  S.  C.  —  a  daughter. 
Cheryl    Elisa — on   November    23. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Harriett  Rags- 
dale  Ballard  and  James  Wesley 
Ballard  (student)  of  Clinton.  S. 
C.  —  a  daughter  Mildred  Mari- 
anne— on  February   18.   1962. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Judy  Brown 
and  Gary  Estle  Brown  (student) 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida — a  son 
Gary  Estle  Brown,  Jr. — February 
19.    1962. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Shirley  Staton 
Elliott  and  Thomas  Elliott  (stu- 
dent) of  Clinton,  S.  C— a  daugh- 
ter   Lisa     Elaine,    on     March     3. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Mary  Jim 
Rhodes  Musselwhite  and  Charles 
E.  Musselwhite  (faculty)  of 
Clinton,  S.  C. — a  daughter,  Laura 
Lyn— December   27,    1961. 


Weddings 


Married — Miss  Mary  Eliza  Dil- 
lard  '10  of  Columbia.  S.  C.  to 
Herbert  Harrell  Sturgeon  of 
Asheville,    N.    C.    on    March    10. 

Married  —  Miss  Jessie  Dale 
Price  of  Lynchburg,  Va..  to 
Samuel  Edward  McCollough  '54, 
of    Salters,    S.    C.    on    March    4. 

Married-  -Miss  Rebecca  Wilson 
Price  of  Florence,  S.  C.  to  Capt. 


Chris  Patte  '56  of  Clinton  on 
December  16,  1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Jane  Powell 
Shiftlet  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
Harold  F.  Gallimore  '59  of 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  S.  C, 
on  December   13,   1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Dorothy  Mae 
Chandler  '59  of  Olanta,  S.  C.  to 
Thomas  Prye  of  Arkansas  on 
on   March   16.    1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Miriam  Ann- 
ette Pearson  of  Fayetteville,  N. 
C.  to  Rayburn  Clifton  Stovall  '60 
cf  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Helen  Janice 
Burrell  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  to 
Ronald  King  Shields  '62  of  Clin- 
ton,  on  February  4,   1962. 

Married — Miss  Jane  Wilson  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  to  Jerry  W.  How- 
ington  '63  of  North  Augusta,  S. 
C.    on   December   19.    1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Marilyn  Dean 
Harrison  to  Clifford  Jardine  Ray. 
Jr.  '63x,  both  of  Denmark,  S.  C, 
on  December  9,  1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Tallulah  Vin- 
nie  Kirby  of  Gaffney,  S.  C.  to 
William  Keith  Richardson,  '64x 
of    Chester,    S.    C— on    May    26. 

Engaged — Miss  Marietta  Isbell 
Williams  of  Camden.  S.  C.  to 
Howard  Hoffman  Gordon.  Jr.  '62 
of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  to  be  mar- 
ried June  8,   1962. 

Engaged — Miss  Elsie  Lillian  to 
Maurice  Robert  Stevens.  Jr. 
(student),  both  of  Orangeburg, 
S.   C,   to  be  married  in  June. 
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